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no task was ever placed upon him which he was unwilling to undertake ; and he never lost his belief in the national cause at its darkest moments.
Of Lord Curzon's  efforts since the Armistice I have never thought it fair to be a severe critic.    The peace   negotiations   inevitably   deprived   him   of   a large   measure   of  the   authority   which   a   Foreign Minister would ordinarily enjoy.    And a long series of later conferences, which from time to time became necessary, raised issues which had become too grave, and too cosmopolitan, to be dealt with by ai^ particular  department.    And it must also  be remembered that some at least of the struggles in which he failed were determined by the swaying Russian struggle   and   by   the   Bolshevist   triumph—be   it fugitive or lasting—which ultimately emerged.    Seldom  has  a Foreign  Secretary been  able to move with more restricted range within th£ ambit of that dignified   building.    The   Coalition   Government   is entitled to share the praise (if there be any) for what was good (if there was any) in those difficult years which followed the Armistice.    And it seems to me that that Government must also be prepared to share the blame for such failure as was avoidable.    His solid and indisputable claims may well atone for a far greater number of trivial foibles than have ever been imputed to Lord Curzon. The only criticism upon this point to which, with much knowledge, I could assent is that, even allowing for all the circumstances, Mr. Lloyd George assumed too much and Lord Curzon conceded too much.
An amusing illustration of these small weaknesses was afforded at the first Lausanne Conference with the Turks, over which Lord Curzon presided.
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